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And Already America’s ‘Favorite! 


So lightning-fast that 
speed-typing champ 
Norman Saksvig couldn't 
jam its keys—no matter 
how fast he typed! Has 
full-size office typewriter 
keyboard, smooth, 


responsive “touch” —and 





big-machine stability. It’s 


the perfect typewriter for your 


Ask your 


home practice in “touch typing”! — Smith-Corone 


Dealer about easy 
The All-New 


SMITH-CORONA 


WORLD’S FASTEST PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 


LCSMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INCSYRACUSE 1 NY Canadian fact 


Makers also of famous Smith-Corona Office Typewriters, Addins Machines, Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons and Carbons. 














Are you a copy cat? 


Stop retyping for spacing errors! 
Slip Webster's MultikKopy Micro- 
tric into your typewriter. See how 
1s exclusive numbered scale warns 
you when you approach the bottom 


of a page. At a glance you'll know 


how many lines remain to be typed. 


Makes typing easier... faster . 
ind neater. 
Its W hite ed ged scale IS also handy 


for removing the carbon paper, keep 


ing your fingers free from smudges. 

This extra feature has boosted 
Webster's to a top drawer favorite in 
schools and offices everywhere. Why 
notlearntouse Webster's Micrometric 


}> 


before you are grad uated 

Ask for Webster's Micrometric the 
next time you need carbon paper. 
You'll find it at your neighborhood 
stationery store. It costs no more 


than other high quality sheets 


F.S. WEBSTER COMPANY 


17 Amherst Street, Cambridge 42, Mass. 
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Our Cover Royalty 


> ALPHA IOTA and Phi Theta Pi are two 
fraternities of college students training 
for business. In 1949 the two societies 
together held a convention in Colorado 
Springs, Colorado; and a highlight of 
the convention was the Coronation Ball 
at which the King and Queen of Busi- 
ness Students were solemnly crowned. 
The stunning Queen is Pauline Car- 
turier, competent secretarial student at 
Blair’s Business College, in Colorado 
Springs. King for the occasion is Robert 
Connors, popular honor student at the 
Illinois College of Commerce, in Chicago. 
Hail the King and Queen! 


This and That 


>» SHADEs of the Hatfields and McCoys! 
They’re feudin’ once more on about 
every living movie screen in this land, 
but whatever for are they on the pages 
of this very GREGG WRITER? 

Well, it seems like the Loves of Rose- 
anna McCoy (modern generation) in- 
clude typing and shorthand. Moreover, 
the current Roseanna introduced the 
modern Young Hatfield to those arts, 
and—but that’s the story on page 325 


> LAST MONTH we unveiled the first of 
a series of articles by shorthand author 
Louis A. Leslie. He explained the -rate 
endings, you'll remember. Well, he car- 
ries on further in this issue with -late, 
-lation, -iate forms, -tate, date, and... 
but you’ll see. Page 337. 


> WE'RE STARTING another new series, 
too, to make learning shorthand easier. 
It’s “The Speed Builders,” by famous 
shorthand authority Clyde I. Blanchard, 
from the University of Tulsa. 

“Speed Builder No. 1” (page 334) is 
required reading for every Greggite 
who thinks it’s hard to write rapidly. 
Each month Mr. Blanchard will outline 
another way to increase your speed. 


> Mike TRENT (well, Michael, then) 
wants to know how you make out with 
his “Meeting of the Month.” His second 
contribution is on page 343. Says Mike, 
“It’s much better than the January 
program.” Do you think so? 

This, too, is a series you can count 


on right up through our June issue. 
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The Real Roseanna McCoy 


The Hatfields and the McCoys are no longer 
feudin’ and fightin 


JEAN THOMAS 
“The Traipsin’ Woman” of the Kentucky Mountains 


Y NOW, what with the story of Rose- 
B anna McCoy being presented on 
the screen, the details of the bitter 
old Hatfield-McCoy clan feud are pretty 
familiar to everyone. But I don’t want 
you to think that the Hatfields and the 
McCoys are still feudin’ and fightin.’ 
They’re writing shorthand now, and typ- 
ing, instead. Yes, that’s the true fact. 
Sixteen-year-old Roseanna McCoy and 
twenty-year-old Jack Dempsey Hatfield 
bear witness to my statement. 
Roseanna is the direct descendant of 
the Roseanna, and she’s a senior in Vin- 
son High School, in Westmoreland, 
Kentucky. Jack is studying law in Mar- 
shall College, in West Virginia. He’s a 
descendant of the original “Devil Anse” 
Hatfield — you know, that Hatfield. 
They’re both keenly interested in the 
old battle story, even took part in a 
play that young Roseanna wrote about 
it. And they’re both just as interested 
in typing and shorthand; for, come to 
think of it, it was typing and shorthand 
that first let these owners of famous 
names meet one another. 


OF COURSE IT WAS INEVITABLE that this 
present-day Roseanna McCoy should 
meet Jack Hatfield — just as inevitable 
as it was for Jonse, Devil Anse’s son, 
to meet fair Roseanna, Old Randall’s 
daughter, back in 1863. 

Roseanna has a kinswoman, Frankie 
McCoy Wellman, who did a respectable 
stint as a worker in an airplane factory 
during the War and who had taken 
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night school training in typing and 
shorthand.* When the War ended, 
Frankie came back to the Big Sandy 
country and, as it happened, gave 
Roseanna some lessons and the oppor- 
tunity to use her typewriter. So Rose- 
anna could type, and she was making 
headway in her study of shorthand. 
She’d caught Frankie’s enthusiasm. 


ONE DAY, as Roseanna was typing by 
an open window — but let Jack tell 
the story of that chance meeting: 

“T was out squirrel hunting, up in the 
hills,” said young Hatfield. “I stopped 
to rest. I heard that typewriter chat- 
tering away. I wandered nearer and 





found I was nigh the McCoy home. 
And there instead of being out in 
the kitchen lending a hand, as you 


might expect near dinner time — there 
was Roseanna typing away near the 
window, absorbed in that machine!” 

Jack’s eyes widened in recollection, 
and he smiled at Roseanna and me, as 
the three of us sat under the trees 
avisiting, some months later. 

“T was envious. A typewriter always 
fascinated me, anyhow. It’s so much 
quicker than writing with a pen; and, 
in my case, it’s sure to be a sight more 
legible. So I was envious. There was 
this youngster — and a McCoy, at that! 
—doing something I couldn’t do.” 

Roseanna just twinkled. 

“So,” Jack went on, “I 


* This story, “It’s Catch as Catch Can,” ap- 
peared in the Gregg Writer, December, 1943. 


swallowed 
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hard and asked yes, mind you, | 
asked — to be enlightened on the sub- 
ject. First thing I knew, I was getting 
a lesson. The second thing, I was get- 
ting a lesson in shorthand, too!” 

So that’s how they met! 


ONE OF THE FIRST USES Roseanna made 
of her typewriter was the writing of a 
play on a subject close to her heart. 

“All my endurin’ life,’ young Rose- 
anna told me, “I’ve heard tell the stories 
about the troubles (mountain people 
never say feud) between my folks and 
Jack’s. After I grew old enough to study 
plays in high school, I fell to thinking 
about that tragic romance of fair Rose- 
anna McCoy and young Jonse Hatfield, 
Devil Anse’s boy.” 

Roseanna paused for a moment. “You 
know,” she observed, “it was just like, 
pretty near, that story about Romeo 
and Juliet that Shakespeare wrote. 
Like Juliet, Roseanna was very, very 
young. And Roseanna and young Jonse, 
just like Juliet and Romeo, were 
thwarted at every turn and kept apart. 
Did you know that young Jonse was 
just eighteen when he and fair Rose- 
anna first started talking (courting) ?” 
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JEAN THOMAS, now known the coun- t 
Folk Song Society, which holds annual f 
Wood” near Ashland, to perpetuate the ‘ 
handed down from the first settlers of | 


country, won her title of “The Traipsin’ 
journeying with the circuit judge | 
many years she has known the Hatfield 
made history a generation or two 
“Roseanna McCoy.” stirred once more 
sent us this account of how it is to- 
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seanna’s folk play was firs 
ted before a large gathering 

f neighbors at Jean Thomas's 
Wee House in the Wood” in 
December, 1947. The following 
June, when the American Folk 
: Festival was revived, the 
play was repeated. Above, you 
see Roseanna and Jack at the 
Traipsin’ Woman Cabin, with 
Jean Thomas (left of the mike) 
ind another guest or two, listen 
j to Bradley Kincaid, ‘Kentucky 
Mountain Boy” star of WSM, 
Nashville, while he sings the 
lad, LOVE OF ROSEANNA Mc 
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He was M.C. of the Festival 


try over as founder of the American 
festivals at her “Wee House in the 
old Elizabethan folktunes and customs 
the Blue Ridge and the Big Sandy 
Woman” while a court stenographer 
through the Kentucky mountains. For 
and McCoy families, whose bloody feud 
ago. When the recent motion picture, 
new interest in the old feud, she 
day with the peace-abiding youngest 
Anse and Old Randall. 
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I NODDED. I know the story pretty well. 
Roseanna went on, “I ever favored 
play-acting, and I was always plumb 
pleased whenever a teacher would give 
me a part to act at school. I thought 
and thought about our troubles story. 
So, when I could typewrite fairly well, 
I decided that I’d do a play, just like 
Shakespeare did, only he didn’t have a 
typewriter, of course. So, I put the play 
together, and I called it ‘Love of Rose- 
anna McCoy’.” 

The play was written when Roseanna 
was just fourteen. It wasn’t a polished 
play, of course, but it had something 
in it that’s hard to explain, maybe just 
feeling; anyhow, at the risk of getting 
ahead of my story, let me explain that 
I later helped Roseanna adapt the play. 
And then in December, 1947, we put on 
her play as a real song-ballad dramati 
zation of the story. We kept her title! 


“I’M BOUND TO OWN that jealousy had a 
little to do with it,” Roseanna admitted 
with mountain honesty. “I came upon 
a book called Big Sandy. The pack-sad- 
dle library fetched it up here to the 
head of Peter Creek. The book told all 
about our troubles. I was jealous. If 
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someone, an outsider, could write about 
us Hatfields and McCoys, I figured | 
could write about us better 
sides, I had a typewriter.” 

“Roseanna,” I gasped, “didn’t I ever 
tell you that J wrote that book?” 

“You wrote it!” Roseanna’s eyes were 
big as saucers. “You wrote Big Sandy! 
Why, you’re just a stenographer!” 

“Don’t you see, Roseanna,” I ex- 
plained, “it’s my typing and shorthand 
that has made it possible for me to be 
a writer! I’d never have the words of 
the old songs and stories if I couldn’t 
have taken them down in shorthand 
when one of the oldfolk described what 
happened or when I heard someone 
singing the old mountain ballads.” 

Roseanna sat staring at me in utter 
incredulity, and Jack Dempsey Hatfield 
just laughed at the two of us. 

‘“‘No wonder you knew so much about 
our troubles,” she accused. “‘No wonder 
you helped make the play so good.” 

It had been a good play. When we 
put it on, nearly five thousand persons 
came from all over to the little moun- 
tainside glen where “Love of Roseanna 
McCoy” was produced with Rose- 
anna and Jack both in it. 


and, be- 
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“But,” SAID ROSEANNA, “we’re all glad 
the troubles are over. It’s much nicer 
to work and sing and put on plays than 
it is to hold grudges and—’”’ 

“And it’s a lot safer!” interrupted 
Jack Dempsey Hatfield, reaching for 
Devil Anse’s old gun that I had brought 
down from over the mantelpiece in my 
cottage. We laughed as he handled the 
gun, lining up the sights on a branch 
of a tree. He put down the gun and 
reached for his guitar. 

“This is better — much better,” he 
said, with a happy smile. 

He struck a resonant chord and sang, 

“We're floating down Big Sandy, 
We're floating with the tide, 


A hundred yaller poplar logs 
Oh, lordy, how they ride.”’ 


“Wait,” exclaimed Roseanna, inter- 
rupting as she drew pencil and paper 
from her pocket. “That’s not the way 
I heard ‘Jonse Hatfield’s Loggin’ Song.’ 
Okay, go ahead.” 

She began to scribble shorthand as 
Jack Dempsey Hatfield strummed his 
guitar and continued to sing. 

That’s how it is with the Hatfields 
and McCoys these days. Studying. Sing- 
ing. Writing shorthand. 


c * Confidentially Yours — 








ASTEFULNESS pricks an employer 
~~ it hurts—in his pocketbook. 
He can hardly be expected to smile when 
printed forms—which cost perhaps 5 
cents a sheet—are used to take down 
telephone messages or as scrap paper 
for adding figures. He will not appre- 
ciate the fact that a secretary’s waste- 
basket is crammed with heavy bond 
letterheads that have become dog-eared 
because not kept properly boxed. 

A secretary who would stopper her 
perfume bottle very carefully may 
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HELEN WATERMAN 


WASTE NOT 


waste half a bottle of ink at the mimeo- 
graph machine; and, while she takes 
care to keep her own wrist watch out 
of water lest it need repairs, she thinks 
nothing of dropping erasure particles 
into the mechanism of her employer’s 
typewriter. 

Waste—waste of supplies, of office 
equipment, of postage, of time—may 
mean wasted opportunities. The valued 
employee is the one who “takes an in- 
terest in the firm”’—and wastefulness 
is usually diagnosed as lack of interest. 
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In Your Own Handwriting 


It's no accident that many firms ask applicants 
to ‘reply in your own handwriting, please” 


JUNE L. AULICK 


HY DO BUSINESS HOUSES usually 
Ws prospective employees to 

“reply in your own handwriting, 
please’? Wouldn’t it be a lot easier, 
surer, better to have the answers type- 
written in replying to Want Ads? 

We asked about two hundred per- 
sonnel representatives of some of 
America’s top manufacturing, banking, 
and other business organizations, and 
from their answers it seems that there 
are two different basic ideas. One is 
that sometimes handwriting is impor- 
tant to the job for which the applicant 
is being considered. The other is that 
the science of graphology—interpreting 
character through interpreting pen- 
manship—is gaining enough stature 
that many firms put a great deal of 
faith in analyzing handwriting. 

In either case, therefore, it behooves 
the job-minded student or office worker 
to take a second glance at his or her 
own penmanship and see what it tells 
to others. Does yours do you credit? 


IN SOME JOBS, handwriting naturally is 
important—in many kinds of bookkeep- 
ing work, for example, in retailing jobs 
in which a worker must fill out sales 
slips, and in other jobs in which rec- 
ords are kept or forms have to be filled 
out in longhand. 

In some positions, too, where hand- 
craftsmanship is essential, handwriting 
is a clue to manual control. The Elgin 
National Watch Company, studying the 
applications of precision steel engrav- 
ers, has found that penmanship is a re- 
liable guide as to whether the applicant 
has the artistic ability and hand co- 
ordination that is needed. 

Nearly everyone is interested in the 
general appearance of neatness and 
care in handwriting, especially in office 
jobs that require any longhand. 

As Miss Gloria Manning, of the Per- 
sonnel Department of the New York 
Central, told us, “In our opinion, per- 
sons who print such fancy letters that 
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one can’t decipher them are simply 
showing poor judgment—and judgment 
is important to us. Others, who make 
their home addresses so illegible that 
we could never possibly reach them, re- 
veal their carelessness—and careless- 
ness is important to us, too.” 

You don’t have to be a handwriting 
“expert” to appreciate the fact that 
sloppy, careless writing gives the im- 
pression that the writer is sloppy and 
careless. Similarly, writing that is in- 
accurate, that contains misspellings, 
that shows lack of neatness in making 
corrections, and so on, gives evidence 
—rightly or wrongly—about the pen- 
man on whose application it appears. 


THERE IS INCREASING RECOGNITION that 
the “evidence” just mentioned is, when 
interpreted by someone who has made 
a careful study of handwriting, more 
likely to be right than wrong. 

The thing to guard against, of course, 
is snap judgment by amateurs like our- 
selves; one must be quite a student of 
handwriting before he can qualify as a 
real “graphologist.” 

But it is true that many personnel 
managers, after noting the relation be- 
tween handwriting and the success or 
failure of some employees, have come 
to believe that there is a real connection 
between handwriting and a _ person’s 
temperament and natural abilities. 

Miss Edith P. Russ, who is personnel 
supervisor for the Roosevelt Hotel in 
New York City, once rescued a man 
from a dish-washing job because she 
felt his penmanship indicated a mental- 
ity that equipped the writer to do a 
more important job. Sure enough, she 
found that the dishwasher had been a 
banker, had retired, had wanted some- 
thing to do, and had taken the dish- 
washing job as a starting point in 
learning the hotel business. Now he is 
an executive in a hotel. 

Dwight L. Lesh, who helps choose 
employees for a Maywood, Illinois, firm, 
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includes handwriting analysis along 
with other tests of applicants. He has 
found that he has been able to predict 
with great accuracy—on the basis of 
handwriting alone—whether an appli- 
cant gets along well with strangers and 
so would make a good salesman or 
whether he is better adapted to work- 
ing alone at a machine. 

One New York City employment 
agency, which deals only with place- 
ment of executives, always consults a 
professional graphologist before send- 
ing clients out for interviews. The 
agency does other things, too, of course, 
like checking on references and study- 
ing the clients’ training and_ back- 
ground; but the agency has found that 
the advice of graphologists has been 
a great help in wise placements. 

So, it appears that the way you write 
on an application blank may be as es- 
sential as what you write. 





TO THE SKEPTICS, let us say that this 
matter of handwriting analysis is the 
subject of considerable argument. Many 
persons think only of the colorfully 
costumed practitioners of the art that 
they have seen along the boardwalks at 
summer resorts, persons who are likely 
to use artifices and other cues in order 
to tell a fetching story. 

On the other hand, some persons have 
come to recognize that certain personal- 
ity traits are betrayed by handwriting. 

Anyone can spot a careless writer, of 
course. Can you not spot a neat person? 
Can you not spot a person who gives 
attention to every little detail? Can you 
not spot “dash” or “flair”? So it is; 
when you begin to add up all the things 
you can spot in handwriting, you see 
how handwriting can actually give 
many clues to a person’s nature. 

During the War, the Army used many 
highly trained graphologists — with 
amazing success. These men, who were 
often also accomplished psychologists, 
achieved strange things. One, Lieuten- 
ant Perl, was able to track down mem- 
bers of the “werewolf” movement in 
Germany; and once he was able to read 
so capably the personality of an in- 


famous German army official, as re- 
vealed in his handwriting, that he 
trapped the man into a confession. He 
had detected the German’s haughty, 
vain nature—and that was all the clue 
that Lieutenant Perl needed. 





SINCE THE WAR, many of the military 
graphologists have turned to giving 
professional counsel. 

Herry O. Teltscher was a member of 
the military intelligence during the 
War; now he uses graphology for busi- 
ness and vocational counseling. One of 
his clients was a competent man who 
was not able to hold the jobs for which 
he qualified. Graphie analysis showed 
that he was too domineering. Once his 
attention was called to the previously 
unrecognized weakness, the client mod- 
ified his approach and then met success. 

Frank Victor, similarly, went to the 
aid of a telephone operator. The young 
lady had passed the various tests of 
manual dexterity and had demonstrat- 
ed that she could see the flashing lights, 
and so on. Graphic analysis, however, 
revealed that the lady had an aversion 
to talking! So, she was shifted to a job 
on an adding machine, where she was 
highly satisfactory. 


SO, PERHAPS your handwriting does 
forecast your future. Alfred Binet— 
this famous French psychologist taught 
us how to measure intelligence and 
gave us the expression /.Q., remem- 
ber?—once said that graphology was 
the “science of the future.” The 560 
members of the American Graphologi- 
cal Society and the psychologists who 
are teaching graphology .in. some col- 
leges believe that the “science of the 
future” is the science of today. 

When businessmen, therefore, ask 
you to “reply in your own handwriting, 
please,” it is likely that they are con- 
cerned only with your demonstration of 
neatness, accuracy, general penman- 
ship ability, and similar things. But it 
is possible—and in the future it is in- 
creasingly likely—that “reply in your 
own handwriting” may have an increas- 
ingly greater significance. 


Most typing teachers can identify the work of their students by studying the 
touch, accuracy, evenness, and general arrangement and completeness of the 
typewritten material. Perhaps character reading of typing will be next to come! 
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INFORMATION DESK 


In sending in your questions, be sure to 
give your name and address. A letter 
is not necessary. A postal card will do. 














1. 


In a case like this—‘‘As you failed to follow 
these instructions, an assessment was made on 
your property’—is as used properly 7—F.VLR 


For the differentiation in meaning be- 
tween as and since, we refer you to 
Webster’s New International Diction- 
ary, Second Edition; look up the word 
because. There you will find a complete 
treatment of the distinction between 
because, for, as, since, inasmuch as. We 
think the treatment will interest you 
greatly. 


2. 


Which is correct: “1') acre” or “14, acres” ?7— 
WH. 


When a fraction is joined to the 
number one, the noun that follows is 
plural, since more than one item is 
meant; thus, 1 acres. 

The choice of the number of the verb 
used with this noun depends on the 
sense of the sentence, however, as frac- 
tions or parts are treated like collec- 
tive words. Collective nouns take the 
plural when the individual members of 
the group are thought of separately, the 
singular when the group is thought of 
as a unit. Thus: “Yes, 112 acres makes 
a good garden,” and yet, “Only 1% 
acres were seeded.” 


3. 


Is it correct for a girl to include her name 
with the return address on an envelope? If so, 
should she prefix “Miss” or “Mrs.” to it? I 
should like your opinion on both printed and 
script matter.—H.L.C. 


Because the Post Office Department 
requests that all mail bear the sender’s 
return address, the plan of having a 
printed return address on envelopes is 
increasing in popularity. 

It is unnecessary for an unmarried 
woman to include Miss before her name, 
as it is presumed that a woman is un- 
married unless Mrs. appears. If Mrs. 
is used, it should be “Mrs. John Jones,” 
not “Mrs. Mary Jones,” even if the 
woman is a widow. A man’s name in the 
return address does not include Mr. 
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If a person lives at an address occu- 
pied by one family only, it is unneces- 
sary to include the name if one does not 
choose to do. so. The street address 
would be sufficient. A post-office box 
number or an apartment number also 
will serve in place of a name. 

The same rules apply to both printed 
and script addresses. 


4. 


Please tell me which of these two sentences is 
correct: “Shipment should reach you at New 
York on...” or “Shipment should reach you in 
New York on .. ."—C.K. 


At and in are both used in reference 
to places, and no very clear distinction 
can be made. In general, in is used of 
larger places and at of smaller places, 
as “He lives in New York and works 
at a bank.” However, in the sentence 
you quote in seems the more natural; 
either would be acceptable. 


5. 


Will you please tell me the preferred and cor- 
rect usage of the word enclose. Is it “enclose” 
or “inclose”’? 


I am also interested to know whether the word 
“alright” is ever used correctly.—A.B. 


1. Although enclose and inclose are 
both correct spellings, Webster prefers 
enclose. However, in certain legal uses 
in regard to land, inclose is customarily 
used. 


2. There is no such word as alright. 
The correct form is all right —two 
words. 


Please tell me whether I have used the cor- 
rect vocabulary in the following sentences: 


. Attached are the original and a carbon copy. 
. Attached are Form 68 and Form 22. 

. The sale and removal of the units were... . 
. Possession, control, and accountability of the 
project were transferred by the War Dept. 
5. There is a number of projects te be involved. 

—Mrs. M.C. 


aww 


Yes, your verbs are correct. The basic 
rule that governs correct usage in each 
of the sentences you quote is this: “A 
verb agrees in number with its sub- 
ject.” (Continued on page 336) 
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Transcription Talent Teaser 


Sixth of the current series. This one dwells on parentheses 


E. LILLIAN HUTCHINSON 


month of February, let’s concen- 

trate on another punctuation mark 
that always comes in pairs—those top- 
row characters toward the right end of 
your keyboard—opening and closing 
parenthesis marks. 


F= OUR STUDY in this short, short 


THE MISGIVINGS that transcribers have 
about these marks fall into two classes: 
(1) uncertainty as to when to use the 
marks, and (2) doubts as to how to 
use them in connection with other 
marks of punctuation. 

First, then, as to the principal uses 
of parenthesis marks: 


1. Parentheses are used to enclose a 
word, a phrase, or a sentence that is 
inserted within a sentence by way of 
explanation, reference, or comment. 


The defendant (Mr. Kent) claims that... 

Usually, a ream of paper contains 20 quires 
(480 sheets). 

We carry sterling silver salt and pepper 
shakers at $8.50 a pair (subject to the 20 per 
cent Federal tax) in a variety of designs. 

This gimmick (I understand that’s a new 
word for “gadget’’) won’t increase our sales. 


Notice that in each of these sentences 
the matter enclosed in parentheses is 
not structurally a part of the sentence— 
it could be lifted right out and not im- 
pair the meaning of the sentence. 


2. In legal documents, bids, contracts, 
and similar papers, numbers are usually 
spelled out in words; and figures, en- 
closed in parentheses, follow the words. 


The party of the first part agrees to purchase 
the material included in the quotation for the 
sum of two thousand five hundred dollars 
($2,500) cash. 


Such parenthetically enclosed figures 
follow immediately after the numbers 
they represent, not at the end of a 
phrase. In the above illustrative sen- 
tence, that is, the figures should not 
follow “cash.” 


3. Figures or letters used in enumerat- 
ing items in sentence form are enclosed 
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in parentheses. The second paragraph 
of this article illustrates this use. 

Those three rules are not hard to un- 
derstand and apply, are they? Now we 
turn to the rules of “etiquette” that 
govern the priority of parenthesis 
marks over other marks of sentence 
punctuation: 


A. WE WILL FIRST DISCUSS the cases 
where parenthetically enclosed material 
occurs within a sentence. 


1. If a comma, a semicolon, or a 
colon is required at the point where 
the parenthetical material is inserted, 
the punctuation mark follows the clos- 
ing parenthesis mark. It never pre- 
cedes it. 


When you come (we hope it will be next 
week), please bring the papers on the Hunt 
case with you. 

Our policy, of course, has always been to dis- 
courage returns (as we explained in our previ- 
ous letter); but because of the unusual char- 
acter of your request, we are making an ex- 
ception. 

This special discount applies in the follow- 
ing departments (all located on the fifth floor): 
toys, sporting goods, travel accessories. 


2. If the material within the pa- 
renthesis marks is a question_or an 
exclamation, the interrogation point or 
the exclamation point is included within 
the closing parenthesis mark. 


He made a claim (do you know just when?) 
that he could control the lumber business in our 
city. 

We have enough of that item (and I mean 
enough!) to last us two years. 


3. The first word of the parenthetical 
matter is capitalized only if it is a 
proper noun: 


Our shop is located at 400 Sixth Avenue 
(Avenue of the Americas). 


Otherwise, the first word is not capi- 
talized even if the parenthetical mate- 
rial is a complete sentence: 


Congratulations on your sales last month (the 


January figures have just been placed on my 
desk); we’re mighty proud of your record. 
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17 of womens coats. 


21 is--come early. (Store opens 


22 Yours for a 





1 Dear customer: 

2 Our calender for Febuary is crowded! 

3 In order to make way for new stocks we are planing a 

4 series of real sales. Don't that sound good to you? 

5 Just for fun the lst sale will be on Ground Hog Day (Febu- 
6 ary 2.) Of course we dont know whether or not it will rain 

7 that day, (We hope it will) but any way we're going to have a 

8 sale of all types of rainware (raincoats, rain hats, rubbers, 

9 umbrellas all at most attractive prices. 
10 Then on St. Valentines Day (thats the 14th you know) we'll 


ll feature gifts calculated to make any fair lady say Yes. We 
2 have neither the time or the space to enumerate then. 
15 hint» each of the articles are sure to be just right)! 


14 Because Lincolns birthday on Sunday 
15 the store is closed on Washingtons birthday, (t 
16 celebrate these duel birthdays with an outstan 
Not less than a hundred 
18 at half their present prices--may be below 


19 Between you and I it's a 
20 any values equal to these Febuary specials. 
° 


at 9.30)! 


a — - . 7 Vo r 
never to be forgotten Febuary, 


(One 


falls 


if a 





long time since we've offered 


The morale of that 












B. Now LET US CONSIDER sentences in 
which the parenthetical material falls 
at the end of the sentence. 


1. The closing sentence punctuation 
follows the closing parenthesis mark. 


We carry the dress in sizes 14-20 in navy, 


brown, gray, and black (sizes 40-46 in black 
only). 

How about sending her a lovely pure-silk scarf 
(priced at $1.98-$4.98)? 

Think of the convenience of catalogue shop- 
ping (without stirring from your armchair)! 


2. Sometimes the parenthetical mat- 
ter at the end of a sentence itself de- 
mands a question mark or an exclama- 
tion point. In such case that point is 
placed inside the closing parenthesis 
mark, and the closing sentence punctua- 
tion is placed after the parenthesis mark. 


I recommend 


discontinuing the item after 
February 1 


(or would you make it March 17). 


February, 1950 


With all the encouraging prospects, sales are 
still below last year (believe it or not!). 


3. A complete separate sentence en- 
closed in parentheses is punctuated as 
follows: 

Give your typewriter the care it deserves. 


(See page 10 of your Office Manual.) It will 
serve you well if treated properly. 


HOW ABOUT GOING TO WORK and seeing 
whether you can find 44 transcription 
errors in the letter shown here in addi- 
tion to the omission of the date? 


[For Key to this month's Transcription Talent 
Teaser, see page 358.) 


Next month we plan to return to a 
discussion of rules for the use of the 
comma, as we promised you in the 
October issue that we’d go back to 
them again later. Suppose, meantime, 
you brush up on the rules already given. 
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One-Minute 60-Word Take 


Dear Mr. Gates:* Several weeks ago’ 
I wrote you,’ asking you to™ call at my” 
office to go” into the matter™ of sending 
you™ to Tulsa to” represent us at™ the 
next monthly™ meeting of our™ organi- 
zation. Up to” this time I* have not 
heard® from you. 

I* know that you™ have been very“ 
busy, but this” is most important.” 


One-Minute 80-Word Take 


Dear Mr. Gates: Several weeks ago 
I wrote® you, asking you to’ call at my 
office’ to go into the” matter of sending 
you to Tulsa to represent™ us at the 
next™ monthly meeting of our” organi- 
zation. Up to this” time I have not™ 
heard from you. 

I* know that you have” been very 
busy, but*® this is most important.“ 
You of all men should know that this™ 
meeting is our only™ means of contact- 
ing some™ of our important customers.” 





Shorthand Speed Builder No.1 
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CLYDE I. BLANCHARD 


UILDING your shorthand speed is 
B very much like training to win a 

race. You can’t expect to win a 
race unless you set that jaw of yours 
and say to yourself, “I am going to 
win.” Many students who think they 
can write only 60 words a minute can 
write 80 words a minute if they really 
want to, without knowing anything 
more about shorthand. 

Writing twenty words a minute faster 
is nothing more than writing one more 
word every three seconds. 

Let me tell you a story that will 
show you how easy it is to write faster 
than you think you can. 


ONE EVENING in my shorthand class, I 
was trying to get my students to write 
faster; but they were not responding 
very well. So, I had a happy thought. 
At least I thought it was a happy 
thought until I tried it! 

I took from my pocket five $1 bills 
and held them in my hand so that all 
the students could see them. Then | 
said to the class, “I am going to dictate 
these letters 20 words a minute faster 
than your regular speed. Anyone who 
succeeds in writing them at this higher 
speed will receive one of these $1 bills.” 


I never tried that again! 
students won that race! They didn’t 
win because they had learned more 
shorthand; they just perspired more 
and wrote faster to win the dollar bill. 

An instructor can’t run the race for 
you. He can coach you and encourage 
you and help you, but your speed will 
grow in proportion to your determina- 
tion to keep that pen writing as fast 
as the dictator speaks. 


Ten of the 


Now LET US LOOK at a one-minute 60- 
word take and the same take with 20 
words added. The extra word you will 
have to write every three seconds in 
the 80-word take appears in italics in 
the second take. The numbers in both 
takes indicate seconds. 

There are twenty italicized words in 
the 80-word take. To jump your speed 
from 60 words to 80 words a minute, 
you need write only what you wrote in 
three seconds in the 60-word take plus 
one of these words: 


several you not 


men 
wrote represent I this 

to next have only 
office our but some 
the this 


Important customers 


Continued on page 386) 
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LooK AT THE TWENTY WORDs in the list. 
You will immediately recognize many 
of them as brief forms! And you can 
write brief forms at a very high rate, 
so your task is an easy one. 

To make it look even easier, suppose 
you draw a line through every word in 
the 80-word take that is a duplicate of 
another word in the take. When you 
have finished, you will find that you 
have crossed out 2 I’s, 5 you’s, 4 to’s, 
1 at, 1 the, 4 of’s, etc. These repetitions 
total twenty-seven words. Next, cross 
out all the brief forms, which total 
thirty-five words. Add these two figures 
together and you get sixty-two words. 

This means that sixty-two of the 
eighty words in the take are so easy to 
write that the remaining eighteen are 
the only possible words that might slow 
you down at the 80-word speed. 


Ir YOU CAN now write new matter at 
60 but not at 80 for one minute, get 
someone to dictate this second take to 
you at 80 without your practicing it in 
advance. You will get it all at this 
higher speed—if you really want to! 

Here is a simple table that will en- 
able any student to put this speed-build- 
ing suggestion into practice: 

Every three seconds you will write: 


3 words at 60 7 words at 140 
4 words at 80 8 words at 160 
5 words at 100 9 words at 180 
6 words at 120 10 words at 200 


LET US ASSUME that you can write new 
matter at 100 and you are trying to 
write at 120. At 100 you are writing 
five words every three seconds. You 
must now add an extra word in the 
three seconds, writing six words instead 
of five to make your speed 120. 

First, practice all the words and 
phrases in the take that you think you 
cannot write easily and quickly. Then 
look at your material and underline 
every sixth word. Practice each one of 
these six words two or three times, until 
you are sure that you can write it more 
rapidly. Now you are ready to write the 
take at 120. Did you make it? 


REMEMBER always that shorthand is 
easier than longhand and that your 
speed will grow and grow and grow— 
if you will do as much to help yourself 
as a teacher does to help you. Write to 
win! You can if you keep at it. 
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Information Desk 
Concluded from page $31) 


Often the real subject is not readily 
apparent because the normal order of 
the words in the sentence is inverted. 
In sentences 1 and 2, for example, each 
subject is plural, but it follows the verb. 
When sentences begin with There is (or 
There are), the verb should agree in 
number with the number of the noun 
that follows it. 


7. 


How sheuld one address a letter intended for 
a group of employees ’—‘'/.K. 


A form letter addressed to the em- 
ployees of a firm may bear the follow- 
ing line typed in the position of a salu- 
tation: 

To All Employees of the ... Com- 


pany: 


8. 


When asked to write the date out, should the 
day of the month atert with a capital letter? 
For example: “‘May Tenth, 1949."°—C.K. 


May tenth is the correct form. Do not 
capitalize the day. 


9. 


What is the proper way to address a letter 
to a Congressman (Representative) or Senator? 
In each case, what is the preper salutation 7— 
VK. 


The approved form of address and of 
salutation for either a Senator or a 
Representative is as follows: 


The Honorable Arthur H. Vandenberg 
The United States Senate 

Washington, dD. C. 

Sir: (very formal) 

or 

My dear Senator: 

or 

My dear Senator Vandenberg 


10. 


The “Ford Dealer Advertising Committees’ 
are referred to as the “‘FDA’s.”” Does the 
apostrophe belong there ?7—M.B_J. 


’ 


The standard rule for the formation 
of the plural of letters and symbols is 
to add an apostrophe and s to the singu- 
lar. Therefore the plural of FDA would 
be FDA’s. 

A few stylists, however, prefer not 
to use the apostrophe, claiming that 
the form is clear without it. Therefore 
you would not be criticized for writing 
FDAs if you wish to. We prefer to use 
the apostrophe. 
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Families of Families in Shorthand 


Second of a series of ¢ 


LOUIS 


N THE first article of this series, we 

explained the value of writing by 

analogy, and gave as examples some 
of the -rate family in the -ate tribe. 
The families in this article are so close- 
ly related to those in the first article 
that the value of analogy is even more 
strongly emphasized in these than in 
last month’s frequently met -rates! 


Chats on Simplified Outlines 
A. LESLIE 


Every one of the words you practice 
in -rate not only helps you to write 
more words in -rate but also helps you 
write the words in -late, as well as the 
slightly different family groups in -liate 
and -riate. These shorthand endings 
will soon fly off your pen just as the 
familiar -tion and -ment endings rattle 
on the platen of your typewriter. 


More Families of the -ate Tribe 


Lm a ll 


relate, inflate, ventilate, mutilate, chocolate, 
violate, contemplate, translate 


The family resemblance between -rate 
and -late is equally strong in all the 
descendants or derivatives: 

ah 
2<_Ff _¢ nm al 


a 


a ad 


relates, related, translator, translation 


There is a -riate family closely re- 
lated to the -rate family: 


appropriate, inappropriate, expropriate, 
repatriate, infuriate 


There is also a -iliate family: 
sy S  - 


humiliate, retaliate, affiliate, conciliate 


In the -rate and -late families, the 
-iute forms with the dotted circle are 
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the smallest part of the family. There 
is another family, however, in which 
all the useful words contain the dot— 
the family that is spelled both -ciate 
and -tiate: 


BGFL > 


depreciate, appreciate, associate, officiate; 
negotiate, differentiate, initiate, substantiate 


There is another branch of this fam- 
ily that resembles the -ciates more in 
appearance than in sound. These are 
the -tionates: 


, 


affectionate, proportionate, disproportionate, 
dis passionate 


One of the largest families in the 
-ate tribe is the -tate family: 


ee at a 


dictate, agitate, meditate, facilitate, imitate, 
irritate, hesitate, necessitate, rotate 


A slightly smaller and closely related 
family is the -date family: 


7 a 
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aro 5 


oa argh woe 


consolidate, candidate, invalidute, accommodate, 
liquidate 
One of the largest families of all the 
-ate tribe is the -nate family: 


yee 


senate, originate, fascinate, hyphenate, 
designate, alternate 


There is a large family grouping in 
-minate, one of the most easily written 
families in the system. This is an ex- 
ceptionally good example of the ad- 
vantages of becoming aware of family 
groupings. The five sounds occur to- 
gether so frequently, in so many words, 
that the writer soon writes them as a 
block, without having to construct that 
part of the outline directly from the 
alphabet. 


ating! 


—_s—-o 


aS eg sews OO 


eliminate, 


discriminate, incriminate, 
nominate, 


terminate, exterminate, 
contaminate 


dominate, 
illuminate, 


There is a small family of 
words; and a still smaller, 
family of -timate words. 


- > 
oro Os 


a . To 


approximate; 
intimate, 


-mate 
but useful, 


ag cae 


ery a 


climate, animate, 
estimate, 


ultimate, 
legitimate 


In the -ate tribe, as in almost every 
tribe, there are a few families that are 
mavericks—they don’t bear the family 
brand. One small family group of this 
kind is the -uate family. In this family 
the diphthong u is more important and 
more vigorously spoken than the a. 
Therefore, this family writes the diph- 
thong and omits the a. 
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ee ao Coy Coos 
bi” bl 


insinuate, 
effectuate, 


perpetuate, 
fluctuate 


graduate, punctuate, 


There are three very large families 
of mavericks. Two of them are closely 
related—the -cate family and the -gate 
family. These are written under the 
abbreviating principle: 


a iil a 
xz oes te 


Can 


(A 
\ 


~) 
a ili 


indicate, educate, implicate, locate, reciprocate, 
complicate; navigate, irrigate, investigate, litigate 


For one of the largest families in the 
-ate tribe, the -ulate family, you have 
already learned a special word ending 
because of the frequency with which 
that family occurs: 


— oe 
os Y 


regulate " 
emulate, 


speculate, 
stipulate 


tabulate, 
accumulate, 


congratulate, 
stimulate, 


Just enough examples have been 
given to help you become acquainted 
with each of these families .within the 
-ate tribe. As you practice and as you 
take dictation in the office, you will 
meet more and more members of each 
family; and, as you do, your shorthand 
skill will increase. 

It isn’t necessary to attempt to learn 
each individual word. Once you have 
become friendly with the family, you 
will have no difficulty writing the in- 
dividual words. There are hundreds of 
different families in the English lan- 
guage; the -ate tribe and its families 
were chosen for the first two articles 
only because the tribe is one of the 
largest. In following articles you will 
be introduced to some other helpful 
families. 


(To be continued next month 
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The Expert, and Accurate 
Letter Placement 


ALAN C. LLOYD 


group of high school students 

visited our office. Instead of breez- 

ing through in a parade, the way groups 

usually do, these visitors asked permis- 

sion simply to stand by a wall and 

silently watch our office staff at work. 
So, they stood there and looked. 


Te OTHER DAY a teacher and a 


AFTER A FEW MINUTES, I stumbled upon 
the group and paused to notice what 
they were most interested in. Most 
heads were turned toward Evelyn, who 
was transcribing letters lickety-split. 

Snap! In would go stationery and 
carbon pack for another letter. Click- 
click! Margins were adjusted. A few 
spurts of typing and carriage returns 
(date, inside address, salutation), and 
then Evelyn was smoothly typing the 
message. At the close of the last para- 
graph, she paused to proof the letter; 
then we could hear a few more spurts 
and a final flick of the keys as she typed 
the reference initials. Out came the 
letter. The students just sighed. 

Evelyn, like any expert typist, sets 
up letters so that they look like models 
in a typing book—seemingly without 
pause for thought. Regardless of its 
length, each letter turns out to be bal- 
anced, neat, artistically framed in the 
white space of its margins. 


“HOW DOES SHE DO IT?” a student stand- 
ing near me marveled aloud. How? 
Why, the answer is experience. Evelyn 
has typed so many letters that she 
ought to be able to type them that well! 

For, to any expert typist, placement 
of a letter is as simple as A, B, C—like 
the A, B, and C letters in the illustra- 
tion. A skilled typist knows how to set 
up a short letter, a medium letter, and 
a long letter—and, to him, there are no 
other sizes. He takes care of the in- 
between sizes by squeezing them into 
the smaller-sized arrangement or by 
spreading them into the next larger 
size—“tight fit,” or “loose fit,” either. 
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HOW DOES HE “SQUEEZE” the tight ones 
and “spread” the loose ones? By (a) 
adding or subtracting blank lines in 
the signature space and the space be- 
tween the date and inside address; and 
by (6b) raising the reference symbols 
to as high as the same line as the 
typed signature or lowering them as far 
as necessary below the typed signature. 
So, to a good typist there are only 
three sizes of letters. Ask a competent 
secretary how many letters she tran- 
scribed yesterday and she’ll say some- 
thing like “twenty shorties, four or five 
mediums, and two long ones.” That’s 
the way the professionals talk and think 
about letters: as “short,” “medium” 
(or perhaps “average”’), and “long.” 


THE TROUBLE IS, though, that business- 

men want even beginning employees to 

be experts in arranging letters. So, 

let’s turn to a special short cut for de- 

veloping the kind of skill that you’d 

expect to get from years of experience. 
Two steps are involved: 


First, you make a diagram that 
shows how a perfectly placed letter 
looks. You use this diagram to discover 
your present weaknesses; so, it’s called 
the “x-ray guide.” 

Secondly, you use this guide as a 
coaching aid long enough to correct 
your weaknesses and develop. real 
judgment in placing your letters. After 
that, you’re an expert at it and can 
rival Evelyn’s speed and skill. 


THE MAGIC X-RAY GUIDE is composed of 
an X and three rectangles drawn on a 
sheet of stationery in a pattern like 
the one at the top of page 341. 

To make the X, measure on both 
sides of the stationery halfway down 
the width of the letterhead and make a 
mark on each side. Normally these 
marks will fall about % or 1 inch from 
the top of the paper. Now, connect 
these two points with the opposite bot- 
tom corners, to make a big X. (If you 
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use plain paper for letters, as you might 
for personal correspondence or when 
practicing in a classroom, simply con- 
nect the opposite corners, top to 
bottom, to make your X’s.) 

To make the rectangles, slide a ruler 
down the sheet, parallel to the top of 
the paper, to a point where the top 
sides of the big X are exactly 6 inches 
apart. Draw a 6-inch line here—make 
it heavy, black. Draw a similar line 
on the bottom of the X; then connect 
the two lines to form a large rectangle. 

When you have completed this first 
big rectangle, draw two similar boxes 
with top and bottom lines of 5 and 4 
inches respectively, and join those rules. 
(Compare your x-ray guide to the one 
in the illustration.) 

To use the x-ray guide, place it be- 
hind a letter you have typed and hold 
the two pages up to a light so that you 
can see through them both. Your let- 
ter should fit exactly within one of the 
rectangles—more, your letter should 
exactly fill one of the boxes, with the 
date line just inside the top and the 
reference initials or enclosure line just 
inside the bottom of the same box. 

A short letter should fill the smallest 
(innermost) rectangle. A long letter— 
as long a one as you should type on one 
page—should fill the biggest (outside) 
box. An average or medium letter 
should fit into the middle box. 

The x-ray guide, you see, shows you 
where your short, medium, and long 
letters should be placed on your sta- 
tionery to give you a “perfect fit.” 


Now THAT YoU have an x-ray guide, 
x-ray some letters and see what’s right 
and wrong with the way you are plac- 
ing letters now. X-ray at least a dozen 
letters. You will find that you have 
consistently made the same kind of 
placement error. 

It’s true. You will find that already 
you have developed the habit of placing 
letters too high or too low on the page, 
or too far to one side, or too something 
that is strictly your own foible. To 
become expert in placement, all you 
must now do is to correct that error. 

So the x-ray guide serves a new pur- 
pose. You have already used it to x-ray 
letters after you type them; why not 
use it to x-ray letters as you type them? 
Good idea, isn’t it? Let’s get busy! 
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When you insert your stationery in 
the typewriter, insert the x-ray guide 
immediately under the stationery. If 
you made your rules heavy and black, 
they will show through the stationery— 
and serve you as a complete guide for 
your top and side margins! 

When you get to the bottom of the 
letter and stop to proofread it, roll the 
paper up enough to see how many lines 
you have before reaching the bottom of 
whichever box you are working in—and 
then you'll know just how much to 
squeeze or to spread the closing lines 
to fill out the bottom part of the box as 
perfectly as the rest. 


So, WE COME to a plan for using the 
x-ray guide to build good placement 
judgment in typing your letters: 

Step 1. Construct an x-ray guide 
that is right for your stationery and 
use it to determine your present errors. 

Step 2. Use the x-ray guide as an 
“underneath” placement guide for the 
next twenty-five letters you type. Be 
sure to “fit and fill exactly” whichever 
box you select for each letter: The date 
comes just under the top of the box; 
the margins are placed at the side rules 
of the box; the closing lines are fitted 
inside the bottom of the box. 

Step 3. Convert the x-ray guide into 
a placement chart. Do this by extend- 
ing the vertical sides of the box up into 
the letterhead, so that in the future 
you set your margins by looking at the 
letterhead instead of looking at the 
margin scale on your typewriter.’ 

Insert your x-ray guide into the type- 
writer as though you were going to 
type on it and note exactly how many 
lines you have in the top margin above 
each box. Write those numbers on the 
guide. (Note how this is indicated in 
the illustration.) Now you have an 
effective letterhead scale that gives 
your top margin and that positions the 
side margins for your stationery.” 

‘Special note: Doing this, incidentally, will 
prevent any misplacement that might occur if 
your paper guide were accidentally shifted. 
Many office typists go a step farther: They note 
some letter or character in the letterhead that 
they use as a guiding point for starting the 
date, too. 

2You may wish to make a table of thia in- 
formation like the one in the bottom of the 
illustration. This would be helpful if your letter 
typing is mostly copying from a typing book 
in which word counts are given. A table is 


never used in an office, for it would tale too 
long to make word counta of real letters. 
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Step 4. Having used the x-ray guide up to the x-ray standards, you should 
for twenty-five letters, which is certain- “wean” yourself of your “crutches,” for 
ly enough to give you a sound idea of you're ready to (a) beat your chest and 
the proper appearance of letters, it’s tell the world that you know how to 


time to build some independence. place letters and to (b) have a good 
So, for the next score or more of let- time helping other typists by showing 


ters you type, refer to the letterhead them how to build an x-ray guide for 
scale to determine your top and side’ their stationery and put it to work. 
margins and, using the x-ray guide it- 

self only as a testing device—that is, FINAL SUGGESTION: Just in case you 
after you have finished typing a let- are skeptical about the importance of 
ter—x-ray it with the guide to see how = good placement and the efficiency of this 
closely you are conforming to the right plan, try your hand on the three sample 


placement patterns. letters given in the illustration—and 
Step 5. When you are able consist- then test your results on an x-ray 


ently to type letters that do measure’ guide. You can’t improve on it! 


Variations on the “Woodchuck” Theme 


Can you type it right without recourse to the Key on page 358? 
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The Meeting 
of the Month 


Lively suggestions for the February 
meeting of your business club 


MICHAEL TRENT 


HEN WE SAID last month that 

every meeting should have three 
parts (play, production, and planning), 
we had no idea so many of you would 
write to ask, “Isn’t planning the job of 
our officers?” 

The answer: No. 

Officers are servants. They see that 
club plans are carried out. They sug- 
gest new projects. They make arrange- 
ments for meetings, like seeing that the 
details for this month’s suggestions are 
ready for your meeting. Officers don’t 
do the planning. 

Clubs exist to do things, not just to 
have meetings. When everyone shares 
in planning what the club is to do, 
everyone is enthusiastic. Everyone 
pitches in and does his share. You get 
things done. When officers do all the 
planning, too many members say, 
“Well, if that’s what they want, let 
them do it.” Good-by club! 

But enough on that; let’s look at 
some ideas for this month’s session. 


PART ONE—PLAY (10 minutes). Ever 
“talk” shorthand? 

“Aitch ee ell oh, Jay oh enn!” you say 
as John arrives. “Ess ent tee dot enn 
eye ess dee ay?” 

He’ll blink and grin—as you did 
when you figured that out just now. 

As members arrive, keep the con- 
versation going like that; as soon as 
enough members are present to make 
up teams, start keeping score. You 
make points by stumping the other 
team or catching it in errors. You lose 
points when you spell incorrectly and 
someone on the other team catches the 
error before someone on your team cor- 
rects your statement. 

To start a riot, ask someone on the 
other team what he had for lunch or to 
name three movie stars. 
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PART TWO—PRODUCTION (20 minutes). It 
is always good in February, a month 
that everyone associates with school 
marks, to take inventory. Let’s do that 
at this month’s meeting. 

What is the main interest shared by 
everyone in your club? Shorthand? 
Typing? Bookkeeping? Personality? 

Duplicate copies of a checklist of 
things concerned with that mutual in- 
terest and (1) ask a dozen or more 
business workers to rate each item on 
your list as “important,” “fairly im- 
portant,” or “unimportant” in their 
work; (2) have members rate them- 
selves on each item, as doing it “well,” 
“pretty well,” or “poorly”; and then 
(3) compare members’ ratings with the 
business workers’ ratings. 

Step 1 has to be done before the 
meeting, of course—officers, please 
note! Steps 2 and 3 are taken at the 
meeting and stimulate valuable discus- 
sion. Each member, naturally, keeps 
his own paper privately. 


PART THREE—PLANNING (15 minutes). 
What project do you want to under- 
take for the next few weeks? Ideas: 

1. Every community and school is 
currently conducting a “drive” of some 
kind—Community Fund, Red Cross, or 
some other—and the committee in 
charge is certain to need and welcome 
help. Wouldn’t your members, as a 
group, enjoy being of service, getting 
new experience, meeting new people? 

2. You’re probably planning to se- 
lect new members soon. Why not as- 
sign each active member to help some 
potential member, partly to get to 
know him better but mostly to demon- 
strate the personal help that members 
of your club can give? 

3. How about making a survey of 
some important factor, the results of 
which would make a good news story? 
You might, for example, survey the 
number of hours that each member de- 
votes to study, to recreation, and so 
on, and compare that record with his 
achievement. 

4. If there are any members who are 
falling behind in studies or in prepar- 
ing their contest papers (like the 
O.G.A. or bookkeeping contest entries), 
you might want to establish a “study 
seminar” or “coaching clinic” to help 
those members. 
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You May Earn Bookkeeping Awards, Too 


FLORENCE ELAINE ULRICH 


Director of Awards 


\\ OOD MORNING, Miss Jones. Nice 
day! By the way, the fifteenth 
is the deadline for income tax 

returns. I wish you’d get mine ready 

for signature before I leave for Chicago. 

Here are the figures.” 

With those opening remarks, Mr. 
Brown tossed a fat envelope on Miss 
Jones’s desk, hung his hat and coat on 
a rack, and plunged into the stack of 
mail, reports, and directives that Miss 
Jones had already arranged neatly on 
his desk ready for his attention. 

Making out her employer’s personal 
income tax is only one of many occa- 
sions that Miss Jones has for putting 
her knowledge of figures to use. The 
competent secretary must know many 
things besides shorthand and typing. 
Even though she may not be required 
to keep a formal set of books, there are 
frequent occasions that test a secre- 
tary’s knowledge of bookkeeping. It, 
therefore, behooves every student of 
shorthand to brush up on his or hei 
knowledge of bookkeeping if ambitious 
to become a private secretary someday. 


TO MAKE YOUR WORK IN BOOKKEEPING 
interesting or help you brush up on the 
principles already learned, let me tell 


you about the fine tests and awards 
offered by the BUSINESS EDUCATION 
WoRLD each month. The BEW, you 


know, is our companion magazine—for 
business teachers. Each issue contains 
a fine problem in bookkeeping, prepared 
and tested by Milton Briggs—the prob- 
lems such as you may encounter any 
day in the business office. By taking the 
tests each month, you build up an ex- 
perience that enables you to tackle such 
problems in an office like a veteran, and 
the beautiful certificates and pins that 
are to be earned for solving the prob- 
lems correctly, when added to the 
awards earned in shorthand and typ- 
ing, make an arresting exhibit of busi- 
ness proficiency and skill that merits the 
attention of any employer you call on. 
The bookkeeping tests are published 
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in the BUSINESS EDUCATION WORLD each 
month. They may also be purchased on 
a subscription basis just as the Com- 
petent Typist Tests are now sold. The 
bookkeeping tests may be taken by any 
business student in any school or col- 
lege, regardless of the textbook he uses 
or the method of instruction given. 


THE BOOKKEEPING PROBLEM is divided 
into three parts. The attractive Junion 
Achievement Certificate is awarded fon 
satisfactory completion of Part I; the 
Senior Achievement Certificate and/or 
the beautiful Gold O.B.E. Pin, on 
Part II; and the Superior Achievement 
Certificate and/or Gold and Enamel 
O.B.E. Pin for solving all three parts 
of the test. Because of the greater in- 
terest you will have in your bookkeep- 
ing assignments when you have awards 
as goals, we recommend that the awards 
be earned progressively. You may earn 
additional Superior Awards for solving 
the problem each month. 

The test examination fee is 10 cents 
each, and the remittance should accom- 
pany the paper. The Gold O.B.E. Pin 
fee is 25 cents, and the Gold and Ename! 
O.B.E. Pin for Superior Achievement 
is 50 cents. Bookkeeping awards appli- 
cation blanks are available to teachers 
on request. The test, together with the 
Bookkeeping Awards application blank 
and a remittance, should be sent to the 
BEW Awards Department. For con- 
venience, a teacher may include the 
bookkeeping tests and remittances, as 
a group, in his package of shorthand 
and typing tests; and-these tests will 
be turned over to the bookkeeping ex 
aminers to be rated. 

IN A CLUB OF TWENTY OR MORE QUALIi- 
FYING TESTS at each level of skill - 

Junior, Senior, or Superior Achieve- 
ment — the student submitting the best 
paper in the club will receive a prize 
of the beautiful O.B.E. Emblem Pin 
in addition to the certificate. (The var- 
ious certificates are pictured above.) 
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BEW BOOKKEEPING AWARDS CONTESTS offer cash prizes and visible recognition. 
Backdrop of illustration is a first-prize certificate. Insets show (1) fronts of the three 
Certificates of Achievement; (2) statement of honors awarded, on inside: and 
(3) reverse of certificates. Teacher authenticates each certificate by signature. 


A Bookkeeping Honor Roll, upon 
which to record the names of awards 
Winners, will be provided free. Any 
school interested in organizing a chap- 
ter of the Order of Business Efficiency 
may obtain the O.B.E. Charter. This 
official charter for chapter organization 
is $1. The Charter is suitable for fram- 
ing to hang in the school or club room. 

The bookkeeping tests and awards are 
a stimulating classroom activity. The 
problems give students a taste of what 
is expected of them in the business 
office! Neatness in preparing the prob- 
lem, legible writing, and correct solu- 
tions comprise the three-point program 
for grading the tests. That final achieve- 
ment certificate should make your 
heart beat a little faster, your eyes 
shine a little brighter, your confidence 
mount — for you’ve attained the high- 
est level of proficiency and skill. 
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Bookkeeping, shorthand, _ typing, 
speed skills, transcription efficiency — 
all add up to the standard required of 
O.B. E. members in good standing! 





THE THIRTEENTH ANNUAL BOOKK§EP- 
ING CONTEST opens with the an- 
nouncement in the February BUSINESS 


meee wm mre weer ee 


EDUCATION WORLD, which describes the y 
trophies, cash prizes, and certificates 4 
offered in the three divisions — Public, / 


Parochial, and Private schools. Both ‘ 
teachers and students participate. Con- 
test closes March 21, remember. 

Our International 0.G.A. Contest, an- ' 
nounced in the December GREGG WRITER, / 
closes March 1. Teachers, students, re- 
porters, secretaries, and stenographers 
are already busy improving their notes 
in the hope of earning one of the many 
beautiful awards. We’re looking for an 
entry from you for both contests! 
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O.G.A. contestants 
have proved they 
shorthand penmen, 


over the years 
are not only good 
but artists also in 


the Weirton steel mills—the “pouring 
of a heat.” If you have ever witnessed 
this, even in a small foundry, you will 
the matter of presentation of their never forget the radiant color of that 
specimens. Some of you who have at-_ stream of molten metal as it pours into 
tended past teach- the ladle. It is 
ers’ conventions almost like “liquid” 


have seen a few of 
the most unique 
submissions. Space 
did not permit us 
to show you these 
from the Contest 
last year at the 
time the results 
were reported, so 
we’ve saved them 
for this issue. 


TAKING THEM up 
and down, from the 
top left-hand cor- 
ner, Contest budg- 
ets shown across 
the page are the 
work of (column 1) 
Hayden High 
School, Topeka, 
Kansas; Chino 
High School, Chino, 
California; Shinn- 
ston (West Vir- 
ginia) High; the 
Philippine School 
of Commerce, Sam- 
paloc, Manila; and 
Immaculata Acad- 
emy, Hamburg, 
New York. 
(Column 2) Ill- 
mo-Fornfelt High, 
at Illmo, Missouri; 
St. Boniface Busi- 
ness School at Phil- 
adelphia—the Sen- 
ior and Junior 
classes of this 
school grouped 
their papers sep- 
arately; Madonna 
High School, Au- 
rora, Illinois; Lit- 
tle Flower High 
School, Royal Oak, 
Michigan; and, at 
the bottom, Weir 
High’s cover, which 
depicts a sight 
that is typical of 
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(Column 83) St. 
Mary’s Academy, 
Newcastle New 
Brunswick, Cana- 
da; Arizona State 
College, Tempe; 
Wallace Rider Far- 
rington Hi gh 
School, Honolulu, 
Hawaii; St. Jo- 
seph’s Academy, 
Pendleton, Oregon; 
and Notre Dame 
Academy, at Char- 
lottetown, Prince 
Edward Island — 
last, but by no 
means least beauti- 
ful. Unfortunately 
you cannot get the 
full charm of this 
dainty cover with- 
out seeing the yel- 
low of the blossoms 
shot through with 
tracings of reddish- 
brown in contrast 
to the green of the 
stem and the dark- 
er green leaves. 

Encorse (Michi- 
gan), Notre Dame 
(Montreal), Fram- 
ingham (Massa- 
chusetts), Parker 
High (Greenville, 
S. C.), Saranac 
Lake High, Holy 
Family Academy 
and the Academy 
of Our Lady (Chi- 
cago), Griffin High 
in Georgia, Delone 
Catholic Hi (at Mc- 
Sherrytown, Penn- 
sylvania),and Som- 
ersworth (New 
Hampshire) High 
are among other 
particularly attrac- 
tive 1949 budgets. 
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All clubs of test papers should be February 


accompanied by a typewritten list of 





names to expedite checking and insure 
} . . . 
| accuracy in making out certificates. 


February copy is good as membership 


tests for O.A.T., C.T., and O.G.A. until = 
receipt of the March, 1950, issue. O.G.A. Membership Test 
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(See page 352 for Junior O.G.A. Teast 
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Senior Awards Test Material 


Senior O.A.T. Test 


INSTRUCTIONS: Assume that the following letter is to be sent to six persons who are prospects for 
Custodian Accounts. Make a carbon copy of the first letter; then, in order to have a complete record 
for “follow up,” type at the bottom of this carbon the notation, ‘Letter was also sent to: and list 
the names and addresses of the five other persons to whom the letter was sent. Put dictator's 
initials and your own in the proper place on each letter. Address envelopes. 

Before handing your teacher the completed assignment, type in the upper left-hand corner of the 


carbon, your name, your school name and address, and the total time, in minutes, that it took you 
to complete the fask. 


PRODUCTION TEST 


(Supply name, address, and salutation for each letter.) 


Here are some things a Custodian Account will do for you, Mr. (insert 
name): While your securities are in safekeeping in our vaults, the Com- 
pany will endeavor to collect all income promptly, and principal when it 
matures. It will credit your account with the proceeds or will distribute 
them or reinvest them as you direct. 

On your instructions (which may be sent by mail, by wire, or by cable 
when so arranged), the Company will place orders for the sale or purchase 
of securities. 

If supplied with special power of attorney, the Company will prepare 
and execute any necessary certificates of ownership required under the 
Federal income tax law. 

It will endeavor to notify you of subscription or conversion privileges, 
redemption calls, interest defaults, and reorganization or merger plans. 

In short, the Company acts as your financial secretary; and you are 
relieved of the care and worry of details. 


Very truly yours, 
THE NATIONAL TRUST COMPANY 


Edward Brown, 
Vice-President 


[Note to Teacners: Check the work when completed so as to be sure that the students have com- 
plied with all requirements. Mail] to us only the annotated carbon copy for examination and awards.] 
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Competent Typist Test 


Use double spacing in typing this test. 


words'for cach error to get net words written. Divide this by 10 ta. determine the net words per 
minute. The number of strokes is indicated at the end of each line in order to facilitate counting 
the gross number of strokes written.) 

Strokes 

Spring is in the air today, and I should like to invite 56 
you to let your thoughts wander with mine for a trip 109 
across the country. It is an exciting trip, I know, for I 168 
really took it a short time ago; and you may want to 221 
take it on your own some day. 252 
The trip starts in the middle of February, on a gray 305 
morning when trains are not running on schedule 353 
and when a train reservation can quickly become a 403 
myth instead of a reality without notice. Storms, you 458 
see, sweeping in from the western country, have tied up 514 
and crippled transportation to such an extent that trav- 569 
elers like you and me, who want to be sure to arrive on 625 
time, find it necessary to take to the sky in order to 680 
get anywhere. So, to the sky we go. 718 
With a swoosh and leap, our silver plane rises up and 772 
up through the heavy, gray clouds that shroud our 822 
Akron airport and on up and up into the blazing blue 875 
of the upper sky. The charming hostess tells us that 929 
we shall be flying at sixteen thousand feet, and that we 986 
shall be stopping at Albuquerque for refueling. She 1039 
carefully neglects to tell us that our detour is due to _1095 
heavy winds across our direct route. 1133 
In a few hours, so brief that we have hardly finished 1187 
our inspection of the plane’s cabin and certainly have 1242 
not got started on the work we brought along to do, we 1297 
are set down in fluttering little elevator stops, or so it —1356 
seems; and there below us, already, is Albuquerque. 1409 
By the time we have gone into the pueblo-style air- _—1459 
port building and bought a tiny pair of Indian moccasins, 1517 
the plane is refueled and we passengers hurry back to 1571 
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our seats. Then it is up and up again, and we are chas- 
ing futilely after the setting sun while the lights of 
cities begin to blink below. As we reach the coast and 
swing northward, we catch a glimpse now and then of 
the rolling Pacific, drenched with the light of a gorgeous 
golden moon. And finally we settle down at the San 
Francisco airport, just seven hours after leaving Akron. 
Why, we are in time for dinner in town; and we had 
brunch at home! 

The next Monday, our convention over, we take the 
ferry across the beautiful bay to Oakland to catch the 
train for home. We travel into the mountains and 
awaken the next morning to see the beauty of frost on 
trees, shrubs, and fences and to point at herds of deer 
on the mountainsides. Before we know it, our train is 
crossing the plains of Salt Lake; and in no time at all we 
are getting off at Salt Lake City. 

Trouble: our reservations for the train to St. Louis 
have been canceled; the best we can get, after a few 
hours’ wait, is a train to Denver, where we can switch 
over to another train to St. Louis and then catch still 
another to Akron. Well, no matter; the mixup just adds 
to the excitement of the trip. 

As a matter of fact, it turns out very well, for we have 
a reservation now, we discover, on one of those new 
streamlined, vista-dome miracles that skim the rails 
silently and mysteriously across the country, allowing 
us to take in all the sights—why, it’s just like being 
pilot, or I guess I should say like being the engineer. 
We shall never forget that experience, either—the 
mountains again, weird rock formations, snow-capped 
hills, and way above everything else the towering Pikes 
Peak.—Adapted from a report by Edna Atkinson in The Na- 
tional Secretary. 


[Repeat from the beginning until end of the ten-minute test period.) 
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Strokes 
1626 
1681 
1737 
1789 
1848 
1900 
1958 
2009 
2027 
2077 
2132 
2182 
2236 
2292 
2347 
2406 
2442 
2496 
2549 
2604 
2660 
2716 
2748 
2805 
2857 
2910 
2965 
3021 
3078 
3128 
3180 
3237 
3242 
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Junior Awards Test Material 
for February 
Junior O. G. A. Test 


INSTRUCTIONS: Copy the letter below in your best style of shorthand, trying to make your 
notes look as nearly as possible like our expert penman’s here. The test may be written 
in one column or two columns, whichever you prefer. It may be submitted on your 
regular notebook paper or any other stationery that will allow you to do your best 
work. Ruled paper is not required, but usually helps keep your writing uniform. 
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Junior O.A.T. Test 


INSTRUCTIONS: Type the information about Rubber on one sheet, single space. Center the title, 
in all capital letters. 


RUBBER When Christopher Colum- 
bus returned from his voyage of dis- 
covery, he brought back to Europe a 
number of rather large, round balls of 
dirty, black, pliable material that 
bounced when dropped. They were 
crudely cured and were full of impuri- 
ties; yet they were, nevertheless, rub- 
ber balls that the natives used in 
various games. 

The substance remained a museum 
oddity for nearly two centuries. Then 
a famous English chemist, Joseph 
Priestley, discovered that it would “rub 
out” pencil marks; and the eraser was 
born; also the name “rubber.” One of 
the first men to use rubber commer- 
cially was Charles MacIntosh. He 
placed thin sheets of this material be- 
tween layers of cloth and made a coat 
that shed water — a “MacIntosh” — 
the first raincoat. 
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Charles Goodyear accidentally 
dropped some India rubber mixed with 
sulphur on a hot stove in his home. 
The mass hardened, and the process 
of curing rubber with heat became a 
reality. Goodyear received the first 
patent for vulcanizing rubber in 1844. 
Products made of cured rubber held 
their form and were unaffected by 
heat or cold. Because heat played such 
an important part, the process was 
called “vulcanizing,” after the Roman 
god of fire. 

Although vulcanizing increased the 
number of uses for rubber, consump- 
tion of the raw material expanded very 
slowly. Today more than 700,000 tons 
of rubber is used in the United States 
annually; about 80 per cent of this is 
made into auto tires. 


(See page $49 for Senior O.A.T. Test.) 
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Transcription Speed Practice 


(402 Standard Words) 
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Period 


Question 
Mark 


Exclama- 
tion Point 


Colon 


Semicolon 


Quotation 
Marks 


Comma 


Dash 


Paren- 
theses 


Brackets 
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Punctuation in a Nutshell 


LOTTIE CATON ABBOTT 


(a)—At the end of sentences. 
| (b)—After abbreviations. 


(a)—At the end of direct questions. 
| (b)—After each question in a series. Complete questions should begin with capitals: 
“‘But where are the stocks? the bonds? the evidence of prosperity?’’—‘‘ Dia 
| you get a letter? Did you send it right on to Mother? And did you send the 
| packages, too?’’ 
. (c)—Enclosed in parentheses (?) to express uncertainty. 


f 


) (a)—After interjections and exclamatory expressions. 


{ (a)—To introduce enumeration of articles or particulars. 

| (b)—To introduce long quotations. 

| (c)—Before concrete illustrations of a general statement. 

; (d)—After the words ‘‘following,’’ ‘tin the following manner,”’ ‘‘thus,’” ‘‘these,”’ 
**two,”’ *‘three,’’ etc. 

| (e)—After salutation of letter: ‘‘Dear Sir:’ *‘Gentlemen:”” 

f)—To separate compound sentences when members are subdivided by semicolons. 


f 


(a)—Between members of compound sentence when conjunction is not expressed. 
| (b)—Between members of compound sentence when conjunction is expressed and 
] the parts are subdivided by commas. 
{ (c)—Between co-ordinate clauses joined by conjunctive adverbs such as ‘‘accord- 
| ingly,’ ‘‘consequently,’’ ‘‘however,’’ ‘‘nevertheless,’’ ‘‘otherwise,’’ ‘‘at least,’’ 
etc. 
d)—Before such words as “‘for example,”’ ‘‘for instance,’” ‘‘namely, 
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viz., ote. 


a)—To enclose exact words of speaker or writer, or 

b)—Titles of books, articles, and plays. 

| (c)—To enclose special words, objectionable words, slang, etc., or 

| (d)—Words used aside from original meaning, or 

| (e)—Technical words and Trade names. 

| (f)—Quotations consisting of more than one paragraph, use quotation marks at the 
beginning of each paragraph and at the end of last one. 

¢)— Quotations within quotations require single quotation marks (‘——’). 
Note.—If question mark (?), exclamation point (!), colon (:), or semicolon (;) 
are included in the quotation, place quotation marks after point; if not, use 
quotation marks before. Commas and periods should always be placed inside 
quotation marks, regardless of context. 


(a)—Separate clauses joined by co-ordinate conjunctions (and, but, etc.). 

(b)—To set off nonrestrictive clauses (additional thought or explanation). 

(c)—Introductory expressions—adverbial, participial, infinitive—conditional or pre- 
paratory clauses introducing principal clause—any clause out of order. 

(d)—To separate contrasted expressions. 

(e)—Before SHORT quotations. 

f)—Used to show important omissions. 

(¢)—Used to set off parenthetical expressions, words in apposition, intermediate 
expressions, and direct address. 

h)—To separate words or phrases used in series. 

| (i)—To prevent ambiguity. 

| (j)—To separate figures—1,675,500,756. 





< 


f 
| 


(a)—Abrupt change. 

(b)—To set off parenthetical expressions wherever commas would not give sufficient 
emphasis: ‘‘These written promises to pay—for indeed they are promises 
are called promissory notes.”’ 

(c)—To introduce a summary of particulars. Much used in sales letters for em- 

} hasis. Sometimes introducing ‘‘for example,’’ etc. 

(d)—Used after subheads and to introduce names of person quoted: Note — 
‘“‘Writers that do not,’”’ etc. ‘‘Many good things are lost by not asking for 
them.’’—McKinley. 

| (e)—Used to show omission of letters and figures: Miss M— Pages 15—17. 





(f)—After series of clauses separated by semicolons and depending on final clause: 
“If we think of glory in the field: of wisdom in the cabinet; of the purest 
patriotism; of morals without stain—the august Washington presents itself 
as the personification of all these ideas.’’ 

| (2)—Used instead of parentheses for informality. 


f 


a)—To separate letters, words, or expressions having no bearing upon the thought. 
(b)—To enclose figures following amount expressed in words. 


(a)—To enclose explanations made by someone other than speaker. (Im type, not 
on typewriter.) 
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EXAMINER 
A. A. BOWLE 


Reports— 


Mr. Paul Pair, vice- 
president and direc- 
tor of Gregg College 
and School of Short- 
hand Reporting, pre- 
sents diamond 
medals to more 200- 
w.a.m. writers than 
you've ever seen be- 
fore in one picture— 
six of them! All 
earned medals in 
two-month span, as 
students. 





Courtesy of Business Teacher 


Who's Who in Shorthand Speed 


T ISN’T OFTEN that one school has 
I so many 200-word-a-minute Diamond 
Medalists enrolled at one time, but 
that’s what happened recently at the 
Gregg College, in Chicago. The picture 
shows the Director of Gregg College, 
Paul M. Pair, presenting the medals to 
(left to right) : 


Miss Eva Mcllmoyl, from Peter- 
borough, Canada, who is now a reporter 
with the Chicago firm of T. A. Copple. 

Miss Anna Wohead, of Chicago, who 
won her medal! “the hard way”: in eve- 
ning school! Miss Wohead is now 
working with another Chicago court- 
reporting firm, Dickinson, Worden, and 
Wynkoop. 

Miss Esther Saiben, of Akron, Ohio. 
Miss Saiben, after graduating from 
high school, worked as a secretary for 
a year or so before entering the Col- 
lege. She completed the course in an 
unusually short time and is now a re- 
porter for Judge Peak in South Bend, 
Indiana—the judge recently married 
his court reporter and so needed an- 
other to fill the $4,000 position! 

Miss Priscilla Dlugolenski, from 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin. Now graduated, 
she is trying to decide between two re- 
porting jobs—Texas vs. Detroit. 
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Mr. Joseph Narcy, of North Chicago, 
who broke all records. He entered the 
School of Court Reporting with a speed 
of 140 words a minute (a speed that 
many high school students achieve) 
and in seven months completed gradua- 
tion requirements and won his Diamond 
Medal! Now he is a reporter at the 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station. 

Mr. Ervin Gross, from Britton, South 
Dakota, who nearly equalled Mr. Nar- 
cy’s record and who is, like Miss 
MclIlmoyl, working as a reporter for 
T. A. Copple. 


IT IS GOOD to view so many young per- 
sons who have early in life shown that 
they have the stuff of which champions 
are made—the willingness to work 
hard, grow in their skill, find rich en- 
joyment in their work, and steadily 
climb the ladder of shorthand achieve- 
ment. A year ago, most of these six 
were struggling to reach 100 w.a.m.! 

Today, while the ink on their diplo- 
mas is scarcely dry, each has a good 
position as a court reporter, and each 
has an interesting, remunerative career 
ahead of him. 

THE GREGG WRITER congratulates 
these Diamond Medalists and is proud 
that they are readers of our magazine. 
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NYSSRA Meets 74th Time 


CHARLES L. SWEM 


Official Stenographer, New York Supreme Court 


N DECEMBER 16 last, President 

Elgene J. Knisley called to order 

the seventy-fourth annual meet- 
ing of the New York State Shorthand 
Reporters Association at the Hotel Stat- 
ler, New York City. In a _ scholarly 
address, President Knisley traced the 
history of shorthand reporting from the 
earliest times (according to recent dis- 
coveries, it is claimed that St. Paul’s 
epistle to the Colossians was dictated 
to a shorthand writer) down to August 
26, 1876, when the first annual conven- 
tion of the NYSSRA was held in Syra- 
cuse under the presidency of W. W. 
Osgoodby, one of the famous names in 
shorthand reporting in New York. 


MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION, to the 
number of more than 300, and two score 
and more of visitors from other states 
were cordially welcomed to the meet- 
ings by Clarence J. Tobin, dean of re- 
porters of the Second Department, now 
retired but still an active force in the 
shorthand reporting profession. 

The year, as reported by the various 
committees, was a year of marked effort 
and some sound accomplishments, par- 
ticularly on the part of the President, 
Secretary Herman Lauter, Honorary 
Secretary Louis Goldstein, and the com- 
mittees—especially the Legislative and 
Civil Service Committees. 


THE LUNCHEON MEETING ‘on December 
17 was distinguished by the presence, 
as guest of honor, of Lloyd Paul Stry- 
ker, a famous attorney, whose reputa- 
tion as a trial lawyer extends through- 
out the country. He has participated as 
counsel in many of the most famous 
cases of the past two decades; the first 
Hiss case, and the Hines case, to name 
only two. Mr. Stryker, ever at ease on 
his feet, delighted his audience with a 
learned extemporaneous address on the 
principles of justice, interspersed with 
interesting reminiscences of some of 
what he regarded as the major trials 
in which he had taken part. 
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Another valuable contribution was a 
paper by Mr. Harold Eyre, now retired 
and living in Lansdale, Pennsylvania, 
but a former president of the Associa- 
tion and an official of the Supreme 
Court, First Department. Mr. Eyre was 
unable to be present personally, but his 
paper, read by Mr. Goldstein, touched 
upon a subject that is topical and de- 
serving of much consideration. In both 
sprightly and serious manner, Mr. Eyre 
expounded a subject now holding front 
page interest—‘When You Retire.” 

Said Mr. Eyre, in part: 


As I write these words, about a million workers 
are on strike because of pension disputes. The 
whole nation is pension-conscious, Soon a house- 
holder will hesitate to call in a plumber to fix 
a leaky pipe, for fear he may have to give him 
& pension at Even baby-sitters are 
demanding benefits, in addition to 
television and the freedom of the refrigerator. 
i For several reasons, I firmly believe the 
ideal time to retire is when we are twenty-one. 
At that magic age a young man feels that he 
knows everything worth knowing, he is brim- 
ming over with enthusiasm and vitality, his 
capacity for enjoyment and for achievement is 
practically unlimited. Unquestionably he would 
be happier to have a period of freedom and 
financial independence in life’s springtime, rather 
than forty or fifty years later, when he will 
have lost his illusions, his zest for living, and 
most of his hair. Unfortunately, existing pension 
laws do not provide for such early retirement, 
so we must face the harsh realities. 


sixty-five. 
retirement 


Mr. Eyre, who has now been a retired 
pensioner for fifteen years, recites from 
his personal experience those “harsh 
realities,” but always with good humor. 
To continue: 


tetirement late in life can be a disturbing 
process. Anyone who has undertaken to give up 
smoking knows how difficult it is to conquer 
even a single habit. Retirement involves disrupt- 
ing a whole group of habits that have formed 
the settled routine of one’s life. It means sepa- 
ration from colleagues and associates, whose 
friendship and congenial companionship have 
meant much throughout the years. The older we 
grow, the more upsetting is any radical change 
in our lives. We often hear of convicts, when 
released in old age, becoming homesick for the 
shelter and security of the penitentiary. A former 
Supreme Court reporter told me that for months 
after his retirement he dreamed every night that 
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Special Reporting Forms 


Submitted by 


HAROLD KATLEMAN 


7717 Headquarters Quartermaster, Signal Corps 


A.P.O. 175, New York 


al] done up 

Army of Occupation 
brotherhood 
business as usual] 
common cold 

face the issue 
going my way 
good old days 
guard duty 

heart trouble 

idle hands 

man in charge 
man of the hour 
Marshal] Plan 


medical care 


Ve RPO POY \Y Y 





minimum amount 
name and address 
occupational hazard 
Officer of the Day 
once a week 

pen and ink 

prides itself 
secondhand 

sick call 

soon enough 
speaking of people 
trial and error 
turned away 

twice a week 


you tell me 


a? 


FOR SOME MONTHS we have been passing on to you from fellow reporters special 
forms they have devised that are adapted to various lines of work. The short list 
given this month, Mr. Katleman writes us. has proved excellent in his work as a 
Civilian Instructor of shorthand, and he wants to share them with you. The G.l.’s 
in his advanced classes are finding many of the outlines previous to these of use 
in their work also. 

These special lists are not published to be memorized for your vocabulary unless 
they are really applicable to the work you are doing or are training to handle. 
But many of the forms, while not needed in your own reporting, may prove sug- 
gestive of a principle that you can apply with profit in your own writing. So let's 
keep on sending Mr. Swem any “treasures” you have discovered that you are 
willing to share with our other readers. Thanks, all!—Editor 
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he was still working in court, but under fan- 
tastic and terrifying conditions. Mornings, he 
would awaken with a panicky impression that 
he had overslept and couldn’t possibly get to 
court in time. Apparently certain nervous, high- 
strung individuals find it difficult to adapt them- 
selves to the changed conditions of retirement. 
The secret lies, I believe, in preparing oneself in 
advance. Officials in the higher courts are in 
an exceptionally favorable position to do this. 
The long vacations enable them practically to 
retire for months each summer, giving them, 
so to speak, a preview of permanent retirement. 
They can choose and try out hobbies, visit each 
year a different section of the country and select 
tentatively the climate and the region in which 
they would like to live. 


Mr. Eyre concludes his philosophy of 
retirement, for the benefit of his fellow 
reporters, with the warning that the 
condition has its advantages and its 
drawbacks, that in spite of “wars and 
rumors of wars” and other things, it is 
something to brighten up the vision of 
a tired reporter working night and day 
on a daily copy case! 


MANY WERE THE SUBJECTS that occupied 
the attention of this, probably the 
largest, gathering in the Association’s 
history — sound recording, transcript 
rates (always an intriguing subject), 
the raising of technical standards, the 
Certified Shorthand Reporter Certifi- 
cate, and the creating of a sound and 
true professional status. 

A special resolution of thanks, appre- 
ciation, and respect for his activities 
as President of the Association for the 
last two years was addressed to Mr. 
Knisley, and unanimously passed by the 
Convention. 

New officers elected for the year 
were: 


PRESIDENT: Sidney Strimpel, 

Official, County Court, Brooklyn 
VICE-PRESIDENT: Arthur F.. Weld, 

Official, Supreme Court, Glens Falls 
SECRETARY: Herman Lauter, 

Official, Supreme Court, N. Y. City 


The Story of Esau Wood 


(For shorthand plate see page 3842) 


SAU WOOD sawed wood. Esau Wood would 

saw wood. All the wood Esau Wood saw 
Esau Wood would saw—in other words, all’ the 
wood Esau Wood saw—and, oh, the wood saw 
with which Wood would saw wood! But one day 
Wood's wood saw would saw no wood and? thus 
the wood Wood sawed was not the wood Wood 
would saw if Wood’s wood saw would saw wood. 
Now Wood would saw wood with a wood saw® 
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that would saw wood; so Esau sought a saw that 
would saw wood. One day Esau saw a saw saw 
wood as no other wood‘ saw Wood saw would 
saw wood. In fact, of all the wood saws Wood 
saw saw wood, Wood never saw a wood saw that 
would saw wood® as the wood saw Wood saw saw 
wood would saw wood; and I never saw a wood 
saw that would saw wood as the wood saw Wood® 
saw would saw until I saw Fsau Wood saw wood 
with the wood saw Wood saw saw wood. Now 
Wood saws wood with the wood saw’ Esau saw 
saw wood; and, oh, the wood the wood saw 
would saw, and, oh, the wood Wood's shed would 
shed when Wood would saw wood with® the wood 
saw Wood saw saw wood. No man, in fact, will 
ever know how much wood the wood saw Wood 
saw would saw if the wood® saw Wood saw 
would saw all the wood Wood would saw. (188) 


KEY to the Transcription 
Talent Teaser on page 333 


1. (1) Customer, not customer. 
. (2) calendar, not 
not Febuary. 


tw 


calender; (3) February, 
3. (4) Insert comma after 
ning, not planing. 
4. (6) Doesn't, not Don't. 
5. (7) Insert comma after fun; (8) 
first; (9) Febru-, not Febu-. 
6. (10) Period follows parenthesis; 
not dont. 

7. (12) No comma after day; (13) we, not We; 
(14) insert semicolon 
thesis; 


stocks; (6) plan- 


spell out 


(11) don't, 


after closing 

(15) anyway, not any way. 

8. (16) rainwear, not rainware. 

9. (17) Insert closing 
after umbrellas. 

10. (18) Insert apostrophe before the se in Val- 
entine’s; (19) insert apostrophe in that’s; 
(20) insert comma after 14th; (21) insert 
comma after closing parenthesis. 

11. (22) Enclose Yes in quotation marks, with 
closing quotation marks following the period 

12. (23) nor, not or. 

. (24) Colon, not comma, after hint; (25) is, 
not are; (26) exclamation point precedes 
closing parenthesis. 

14. (27) Insert apostrophe before the 3 in Lin- 
coln’s; (28) Birthday, not birthday. 

15. (29) Insert apostrophe before the s in Wasi- 
ington’s; (30) Birthday, not birthday; (31) 
no comma after Birthday; (32) 22d, not 
22nd; (33) insert comma after closing paren- 
thesis. 

16. (34) dual, not duel. 

17. (35) Insert apostrophe 
women’s. 

18. (36) maybe, not may be. 

19. (37) me, not J; (38) insert comma after me. 

20. (39) February, not (40) 
not morale. 

21. (41) 9:80, not 9.30; (42) closing parenthesis 
follows the exclamation point. 

22. (43) Insert three hyphens in never-to-be- 
forgotten; (44) February, not Febuary. 


paren- 


parenthesis and dash 


before the s in 


Febuary; moral, 
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Sign Here, Please! 


MAYNARD and MURIEL MORGAN 


Reprinted in Gregg Simplified from the “Cosmopolitan Magazine” 
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alee Shox _ 


Chorles E. Hughes 


, a, Yama 7 


Franklin D. Roosevelt 


We 


Georges Clemenceau Mchatma Gandhi 


=n 


Rudyard Kipling 





John Galsworthy 


OL snen- 5 San 


Thomas A. Edison George Eastman 
(kh Landlbyf Seymour Halpern. champion 
Charles A. Lindbergh autograph collector. had a hard 


time with Lindbergh, but 
Garbo. Capone and Hitler were 


all as easy as pie 


Adolf Hitler 








Sion Here, Please 
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Thanks to 


the Wasp 


The Story of Paper 


From “STORIES OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY,” issued by the 
U.S. Department of Commerce 


The great Cm A % 
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Graded 


Letters 


For Study and Review Practice with Chapter One of the Simplified Manual 
A. E. KLEIN 
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Graded Letters 


For Study and Review Practice with Chapter Two of the Simplified Manual 
A. E. KLEIN 
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Graded Letters 


For Study and Review Practice with Chapter Three of Simplified Manual 
A. E. KLEIN 
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Anniversary Manual Review 
For Use after the First Three Chapters 
A. E. KLEIN 
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DITTO... YAeother Merow OY 


Tr te4ell) mellinad ao. 


~> QUIVER—o sheoth or 


carrying case for arrows 





| genome different skill you have is like another arrow, 
another “shot at success’. That’s why it’s so useful 
to know about Ditto. 

Business runs on copies. Throughout business an 
original writing says “Do it’—and copies of that 
original go out to different people and different de- 
partments and get it done. 

What's the best way to make copies? Reproduce 
them on Ditto, of course! Prospective employers place 
added yalue on you when you say “I understand the 
Ditto process.” 

It’s easy to add the Ditto arrow to your quiver. Take 
a course in Ditto operation in your school—ask your 
instructor for information about 
Ditto duplicating. Ditto machines 
are so simple to use they make 
you an expert before you know it. 


DITTO, Inc., Dept. 15 


2252 Harrison St., Chicago 12, Illinois 


DITTO 


Vanual of Ditto Duplicating will be 
continued next month.) 
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Beautiful House Plants at Low Cost 
BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 
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Again Available! 





The Official 


Here it is once more—the Official Gregg Fountain Pen that is 
preferred by court reporters, public stenographers, secretaries, and shorthand 
teachers and students. 





This is the pen designed by Gregg experts to make shorthand 
writing easier and more fluent: 


@ A barrel of exactly right thickness, balance, and length. 


@ A 14-kt. gold, iridium-tipped nib for long-lasting, smooth 


writing. 


This pen costs only $4.25—and your teacher can get a special 
rate when ordering six or more. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


Business Education Division e McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


New York 18 330 West 42nd St. Dallas 1 2210 Pacific Ave. 
Chicago 6 111 North Canal St. Toronto 1 50 York St. 
San Francisco 3 931 Howard St. London W. C. 1 51 Russell Sq. 
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The Shoe on the Wrong Foot 


ELLA TUNNELL 


sregg Simplified from “‘Woman's Day,” by special permission of the publishers 


Part Two 
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Practical 
Bookkeeping 
for Secretaries 


FREEMAN- 
GOODFELLOW-HANNA 


‘This book could have been named // hat Every 
Secretary Should Know About Bookkeeping, 
for that is what it tells. A complete training 
course in office record keeping, plus the funda- 
mentals of double-entry bookkeeping. Practical 
exercises and many, many learning aids are in 
A high-school 


cluded, text, widely used. $2.20 





Typing for 
Business 
Advanced 
Course 


BLANCHARD-SMITH 


lf you're not a high-production typist and want 


to be, this special advanced book is just the 
book for you! Complete with models, illustra 
tions, speed-practice copy, corrective drill ma- 
terial, and detailed instructions for practice. 
Builds your typing-production ability to the 
$1.72 


joh-getting, job-succeeding level. 





Personal 
Business 
Law 


SKAR-SCHNEIDER- 
PALMER 


Here is a nontechnical explanation of the facts 


of business law that every business worker 
should know to protect her employer’s and to 
protect her own legal interests. Packed with 


legal 


papers, with examples of legal problems and 


learning helps, with illustrations of 


their solutions. In simple language anyone can 


$2.60 


understand. 





The Gregg Publishing Company 
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New York 18 ° Chicago 6 ° london W.C. 1 
Toronto 1 . Dallas | 


Prices are subject to the usual school discounts 


San Francisco 3 . 
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What Are You Making? 


From Vash Young’s “A Fortune to Share” 
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Names Worth Saving 


What Some Famous Signatures Have Brought in Dollars and Cents 


From “The American Weekly” 
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Fun Over The 
Soda Pop! 


THE GREGG SCRAPBOOK 
brings gales of 


i i i 


laughter to 
The 
jokes are hand picked. They } 
just can’t miss! Written in 
Gregg Simplified Shorthand, 
too. 


everyone who reads it. 


he A bn hn hn ho hhh hi hi hh 


Why not 
Writer subscription order in to- 
day while you still may obtain 
a Gregg Scrapbook free. 


get your Gregg 


A Ae i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i 


1 year — $2 2 years — $3 





Date 
THE GREGG WRITER 
330 West 42 Street 
New York 18, New York 


ince of $ sed, 
my name on your sub- 
list for 


For the remitt enc] 


please enter 


scription years 


beginning with the issue, 


i te i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i il 


and send me a 
Scrapbook FREE. 


opy of the Gregg 


Name 
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GREGG 
COLLEGE 


A School of 
Business... 


Preferred by College 
Men and Women 


Each year students represent 

over 100 colleges and universi- 

ties and more than 300 private 
and public high schools. 





Pb —| 


and 


Stenographic, Secretarial, 
Accounting Courses 


Send for free booklet: “Opening 
the Door to Business.” 


Methods Courses for Teachers 
of Business 


Court Reporting Course 
Write for special free booklet about 


School of Court Reporting: “Short- 
hand Reporting as a Profession.” 








Only high school graduates accepted. 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


Director, PAUL M. PAIR, M.A. 


Dept. G. W. 
37 S$. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Ill. 


Two Generations of Leadership in 
Business Training 






















































































By Wits and Wags ! 
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Why students preter Royal 2toT 
over any other make / 


These 5 famous features give you a clue, 
but only when you try the sturdy, fast- 
writing Royal will you really know why! 


1. “Magic” Margin. Easiest, quickest 4. Speed Spacer. Built-in space bar 
way to set margins. No fuss, no fret makes typing more comfortable. No 
click it’s set! Only Royal has it! more sore thumbs! 

z Finger-Flow Keys. Shaped tocontour 5. The Standard Typewriter in Portable 
of finger tips, keys promote easier, Size. Fully standard keyboard in size, 
faster typing. Only Royal has them! slope, distance between rows of keys 


and position of controls! 
3. “Touch Control.” On the Royal, ev ery 
member of the family can set touch of See how easy it is to own a Royal 


the keys to suit himself! Portable! Go to your dealer's now! 


GRAY WAGJC ROYAL PORTABLE 


Made by the world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters 


“Magic” and ‘Touch Control” are registered trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc, 





ONLY AN 


Este b ok 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


GIVES YOU ALL THESE FEATURES... 


. *. _ 


GREGG-APPROVED ) 
Both the Esterbrook 


Fountain Pen and the special 
Gregg shorthand point (#1555) 
are Gregg-Approved in every par- 
ticular. There is no higher recom- 
mendation for Gregg writers. 





2 


~ 


RENEW-POINT 3 
Should you ever dam- 


age the point of your Esterbrook 
Fountain Pen, you can replace 
it yourself —instantly —without 
sending your pen back to the 
factory! All pen counters carry 
Gregg-Approved Renew-Points 
for Esterbrook Pens 


\\ ¥ PRICE 
In case of damage, just \ t 
unscrew the old point, Esterbrook 





TO SELECT OR 
REPLACE... 
HERE’S ALL YOU DO 





has a 
common sense price. The pen, 
complete with the special Gregg- 
Approved Renew-Point is only 
$2. Extra Gregg Renew-Points 
(+1555), 35c. At all pen counters. 


screw in a new one, 


Gregg-Approved 
Fountain Pen 


WITH THE RIGHT POINT FOR THE WAY YOU WRITE Te) 

















